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SURPRISE FOR STEVE 


“Let’s hope we don’t have to have 
Jan tagging along in our group,” whispered 
Steve to Clint, with a contemptuous look 
at a boy standing alone not far away. 
The Juniors were going out to solicit 
cans of food, for this story happened on 
Halloween night last year. The Juniors 
had gathered in the Sabbath school room, 
and the leader was assigning them to cars. 
“Me too,” said Clint. “He can’t talk.” 
“That’s the trouble,” Steve agreed. “No 
one will be able to understand what he 
says, so they won’t give him anything, and 
that’ll drag down the average for our car.” 
Mr. Bailey, one of the drivers, asked, 
“Would you boys like to go with me?” 
“Yes, sure,” said Steve. “But not Jan.” 
“What do you mean?” asked Mr. Bailey. 
“He can’t speak English,” said Clint. 


The leader came over. “These three boys 
are going with me,” 


Mr. Bailey told him. 
























“No,” said Steve. “We don’t want Jan.” 
“Of course you do,” said the leader. “Jan 
is a visitor. Before midnight he will be 
on his way back to the mission field. You 
should be nice to him while he’s here.” 

“Oh, all right, then,” muttered Clint. 

“Groans,” moaned Steve. But there was 
a surprise in store for them that night. | 

After a few minutes of driving, Mr. 
Bailey stopped the car in front of a house. 

“We'll go to the first one,” said Steve 
“Jan, you can go to the next.” e 4 

“Tell me if you get anything,” said Mr. 

Bailey as the boys ran off. 

Soon they were back at the car. “What 
did they give you?” asked Mr. Bailey. 

“Nothing,” said Steve. 

“I one got,” said Jan. 

“Good work,” said Mr. Bailey. 

Steve said nothing. The boys went to 
the next houses. Mr. Bailey moved the car 
forward. “Anything this time?” he asked 
as the boys walked by. 

“We got one,” said Steve, obviously very 
pleased with himself. 

“I, er, how you say it?” stammered Jan. 
“I two got.” 

“You mean you have three cans now?” 
asked Mr. Bailey. 

“Do not so fast talk, please,” 
“I no can understand.” 

Mr. Bailey repeated his question slowly. 
“Yes, is right. Three,” said Jan. 

Steve and Clint looked at each other. 
On the way to the next house Steve mut- 
tered, “Beginner’s luck.” But if it was, it 
kept up unusually long, for Jan kept on 
getting cans faster than they did. Presently 
Steve said, “Clint, maybe we would do 
better if we divided up.” 

So, following Jan’s example, they went 
to the houses alone. When they returned Ye 
to the church, Steve and Clint had twelve 
or fifteen cans each. Jan had far more. 

A picture was taken of all the cans. Then 
Jan had to go. Clint and Steve went out 
to say good-by. “We hope you can come 
back soon,” said Clint. “And we want you 
to go soliciting with us again,” said Steve ‘ 
“You surprised us. You’re the best can col- 
lector we know.” 


Your friend, 


a Waxes 


said Jan. 











CARRIED BY A LION 








“MY GOD HATH SENT HIS ANGEL"—2 











HE first world war was on, and troops 

from South Africa were engaged in taking 
Southwest Africa from the Germans. At- 
tached to the South African Army was a 
young man who acted as a scout. He carried 
with him a small portable radio, and night 
after night he would send in reports to head- 
quarters. He had to live on cold foods out 
of tin cans, as he dared not make a fire. 
The smoke would give away his position. 
He also carried with him a light sleeping bag, 


he discovered that he was + a 
being carried by a lion. 
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When the man woke up, Be 








By VIRGIL ROBINSON4 


which he carefully buttoned up every night. 
The days were warm, but the nights were 
often very cold. 

This young man was a sincere Christian, 
and never lay down to rest without a word 
of thanksgiving to his heavenly Father for 
keeping him through the day, and a request 
that he might be protected through the 
night. 

One morning, just as day was beginning 
to dawn, he was awakened with the strangest 
sensation. He seemed to be moving some- 
where. As he gradually came to, he opened 
his eyes, and found that it was true. The 

To page 17 
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God provided a way of escape. 


SHE PLANNED TO FAIL! 


By RUTH 


WILL remain faithful, no matter what 

the cost,” said Elizabeth to herself, “even 
if it means failing the test!” 

Elizabeth was attending ninth grade at 
public high school, but she was determined 
to remain faithful to the things she had been 
taught in church school the year before. 

One of her close friends, named Lila, was 
not an Adventist. The two girls had most 
of their classes together. One was a course 
in world history, and the first chapter was 
all about evolution! Miss Smith, the teacher, 
announced that there would be a test in a 
few days. 

What should Elizabeth do? If she wrote 
that the world began the way the Bible said 
it did, she would fail the test. Then again, 
at the end of the year, she would be faced 
with the same sort of questions in the final 
examination, and would fail that test too. 
With the combination of a bad first report 
and a low grade on the final, she would fail 
the entire course. And since the course was 
required, she would not be allowed to gradu- 
ate without passing it. She would have to 
take world history over again—and again— 
and again! 

She was tempted to think that God 
wouldn’t mind if she forgot about His cre- 
ating the world in six days just this once. 
But the thought horrified her, and she re- 
membered that Jesus had said He would 
forget the ones who forgot Him, when He 
came to their names in the judgment. 

“Never! I will remain true, come what 


FILLMAN,/ 


may,” said Elizabeth. “God will surely help 
me, even though I don’t see how!” 

Grandfather was very helpful. He read to 
her 1 Corinthians 10:13: “There hath no 
temptation taken you but such as is com- 
mon to man.” The verse finished with God's 
promise to “make a way to escape, that ye 
may be able to bear it.” That went straight 
to Elizabeth’s heart. She thought, “I think 
I can bear this, but I don’t know what God 
can do.” She decided to “wait patiently for 
him” and see what He would do. 

Her friend, Lila, was taking the Junior 
Bible correspondence course, and had al- 
ready studied about God’s making the world 
in six days. Lila believed the Bible was true, 
but she had not yet decided to give her heart 
to Jesus. She was afraid of failing. 

Elizabeth talked the matter over carefully 
with her. “A course in school shouldn’t make 
that much difference between you and the 
Lord,” she said. But Lila wouldn't yield to 
God’s Word. “I cannot afford to fail,” she 
said. Elizabeth answered, “I cannot afford 
to pass if it means disobeying God.” 

Both knew what was right, but they chose 
different roads to follow, and it was sur- 
prising where the roads led to! Elizabeth 
never expected things to happen the way 
they did. 

World history was the last class in the® 
day. The afternoon before the test, Elizabeth 
stayed after school a few minutes to talk 
over her problem with the teacher, while 
Lila stood listening in the hall. 
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“Miss Smith,” she said, suddenly fearful 
now that the moment had come, “I—I would 
like to talk to you about tomorrow's test.” 

“Why, surely,” said Miss Smith kindly. 
“T'll be glad to give you all the help I can.” 

“It’s not that I have any question in par- 
ticular,” Elizabeth went on, then hesitated. 
“It’s just that Well, I don’t think I'll 
pass.” 

“Oh, you won't need to worry,” Miss Smith 
encouraged her. “You're one of the best stu- 
dents in the class. I’m sure you'll do well.” 

“It’s not that I don’t think I'll know the 
answers you want.” Elizabeth paused, not 
quite sure how to express herself. “You see, 
I am planning to fail.” 

Miss Smith was shocked. “Whatever do 
you mean?” she asked. 

“Well, it’s this way,” Elizabeth went on. 
“I've been studying my Bible a lot, and I 
find that some of the things our textbook 
says, don’t agree with what the Bible says. 
The Bible teaches that’God made the world 
and the things in it in six days.” 

The teacher smiled. “I have heard that the 





Bible says those things,” 
she answered. “But we 
have no way of knowing 
exactly how long it took to 
make this world. Each day 
may have been a million 
years for all we know.” 

“Many people seem confused,” Elizabeth 
agreed. “But the Bible says that each of the 
days in creation week was composed of an 
evening and a morning, or a light and a 
dark part. As I see it, that means a period 
of night coming first and then the daylight, 
just a simple twenty-four-hour day.” 

“Science is only trying to explain how 
God created the world,” Miss Smith said 
weakly, taken aback at such a firm will and 
definite purpose. 

“Science can’t begin to explain God!” ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, her courage growing. 
“How can so-called science explain a far 
superior Being? Why should science attempt 
to explain the simple teachings of the Bible? 
Science can’t explain why it is that the Bible's 

To page 17 





After school Elizabeth stayed late to tell Miss Smith she in- 
tended to fail the history test next day. Lila waited for her. 
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WINGS OF FAITH 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS Y 





CHAPTER 3: RICH—AND POOR AGAIN 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Emerson Chadwick is an orphan, being cared for by 
two selfish and cruel cousins, Sade and Lemuel. They 
take from him every penny he can earn selling news- 
papers on cold, rainy streets near bus stops. Then, by 
good fortune, Em finds that he can sell emo much 
faster if he stands on a warm grating in front of a 
certain bakery. Here, also, he meets Gus, the baker, 
who proves to be a real friend. 


7 position in front of the bakery proved 
to be more than good luck for Em. It was 
at the beginning of a residential district, 
and the people grew to know and expect 
him. He got dozens of regular customers, 
while other newsies ran through the crowds 
in town, depending entirely on transients. 
The friendly woman in the bakery let him 
sell papers inside when it was raining or 
stormy. Then every evening he washed pie 
pans and bread tins for Gus. That was how 
he learned to draw pictures and do lettering, 
beautiful and shaded. 

“You are such a smart fellow, I wish you 
were mine,” said Gus affectionately one eve- 
ning. Gus was an old bachelor, but he had 
grown very fond of the boy. Emerson learned 
that Gus had had a course in art in the coun- 
try he had come from. And Gus learned that 
Em had lots of natural talent and a real 
bent toward drawing. 

On some of the long Sunday afternoons 
they were happy squaring off paper and 
making intricate patterns with curved and 
straight lines. Then they branched out into 
making the alphabet in Old English and 
other styles. The old Swiss got out a bottle 
of India ink, and Em was allowed to ink 
his own patterns and erase his pencilings. 
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This discovery of a talent gave Em more 
courage to face life. He lifted his chin and 
looked the whole world more squarely in the 
face. His voice took on an authoritative air, 
as if he were really something and somebody. 
He longed to have people respect him. He 
yearned for a worth-while place in the world. 
Someway he must achieve it. 

He grew almost uncanny in the art of 
making money. He could almost smell out 
jobs. Then Gus threw many a chance in his 
way too, taking an almost fatherly pride in 
the lad. It was a growing source of pride 
that he was accumulating money. He was 
putting his little hoard in a flat tobacco can 
that Lem had emptied and discarded. He 
had hidden it away behind the dresser drawer 
in his room. Every night he added something 
to his store. He dropped the idea of buying 
a bicycle, and determined to save till he 
was fifteen years old, and then do something 
big with his money, like buying a news- 
stand, where he could sell newspapers and 
magazines, candy bars, and small bags of 
almonds, walnuts, and pecans. 

It seemed that he longed to be respected 
more than anything else in life. He wanted 
clean clothes like the other boys. He wanted 
a home with clean windows, stiff curtains, 
smooth clean sheets. With that growing 
pile of money, he hoped to obtain them 
someday. Seeing the amount of money in- 
creasing, and knowing that soon he could 
buy the things he wanted so much, made 
him happy and able to bear the trials that 
came every day. 
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His cousin Sade shuffled about from morn- 
ing till night in heelless slippers many sizes 
too large. She wore a shapeless gingham 
house dress, colorless and limp from unskill- 
ful laundering. Her hair was uncombed, and 
always she was complaining bitterly of severe 
pains in her stomach, her back, or her head. 
She would spend hours of every day read- 
ing cheap paper-backed novels. 

Lem, her husband, was no better. Little 
Emerson never saw anyone drunk until he 
saw Lem deep “in his cups.” It was a ter- 
rible experience for the lad. Then too, Lem 
was lazy. Food was scarce and uncertain. 
Sade used to quarrel bitterly with him, but 
it did no good. Life was lean and hard for 
the boy. 

Em was still quite young when he got his 
first job. He delivered milk for old man 
Courtes. It was on that route that he became 
acquainted with the Wright brothers. He 
delivered milk until the old man died and 
the cow was sold, but he never forgot the 
things he saw at the shop he had to pass 
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Emerson counted the money 
in the can. Over two hun- 
dred dollars—more than 
enough for the newsstand. 





every day. Here the two brothers who were 
one day to change the history of the world 
worked and experimented. 

And now Emerson began to take courage. 
He was able to help himself. He saw that 
the only way out was for him to earn the 
way. There was no help for him but his two 
strong young hands. He bent all of his ener- 
gies to build himself a respectable life. Time 
went by fast because he was always busy. 

As he grew older he increased his allow- 
ance to Lemuel, so as to keep him from 
asking questions. Lemuel always took the 
money with a grunt and without a word of 
thanks, and trotted off to get his hat. Emer- 
son’s earnings kept Lem in beer and wine 
to drown his troubles. As soon as he could 
snatch the money from Emerson, he would 
slouch off down the street to the corner 
saloon, which handled his favorite brand 
of liquor. 

Em had found other things to engross him 
in his leisure hours. Experiments on gliders 
were going on all the time. The Wright 









brothers were actually coming to the correct 
notion of how to make machines stay in the 
air. 
One night Wilbur Wright was sitting 
alone in his bicycle shop. There was nothing 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


By DOROTHY WALTER 


Patty and Peggy are sisters, and twins; 
But, queerly enough to tell, 

Though everyone loves to have Patty around, 
No one likes Peggy so well. 


Could this be the reason? When work's to be 
done, 
Patty pitches in with her might; 
With a song and a smile she willingly helps, 
As needed, from morning to night. 


But Peggy does grudgingly what must be 
done, 
On her face there's a frown, not a smile; 
She doesn't enjoy helping others a bit, 
But grumbles and whines all the while. 


Oh, Patty is cheerful and helpful and sweet, 
Whatever one asks her to do; 

But Peggy's the opposite, as you can see— 
Which one of these girls is like you? 


much to do, as business was quiet, so the 
young man idly picked up an empty inner- 
tube box. It was oblong and made of card- 
board, and reminded him of a biplane glider 
that a man named Chanute had made. Idly 
Wilbur twisted the box till the surface on 
one side sloped down and on the other side 
sloped up. 

Looking at it, Wilbur suddenly had an 
idea. “Could not the surface of a glider be 
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twisted in the same manner?” he wondered. 
“It would help to balance the machine in 
the air so it wouldn’t turn over.” The young 
man leaped from his chair in excitement. 
In a moment he had the glue pot, and with 
trembling fingers he was constructing a 
model. 

Em heard of the “wing warping,” and 
wondered. He spent every moment he could 
spare from his various jobs listening to dif- 
ferent mechanics talk of what was going on. 
He was on hand the day the Wright brothers 
departed for Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 
where they were planning to build their 
gliders and make use of the constant mild 
wind that blows there. They carried lots of 
paraphernalia—boxes and bundles of ma- 
terials, whole sheaves of plans and charts 
and statistics, besides their cases of tools. 

Em wished he could go along. Dimly he 
sensed the importance of their work and 
that he was witnessing history in the making. 
But he knew that he must not. That narrow 
can filled with tightly folded bills must be 
added to constantly. The last time he counted 
them there was more than two hundred 
dollars. Almost enough. Old Jill Peebles had 
a For Sale sign out in front of her little 
newsstand. Em had looked it over and had 
haltingly asked her to name her price. 

“More than you’ve got, kid,” she had said 
coarsely and sarcastically. “First one that digs 
up a hundred dollars gets my newsstand. You 
see?” 

“Yes, I see,” replied Em haltingly. “I’ve 
got it too.” 

Instantly the old woman became smooth 
as butter, and began to show the serious 
sixteen-year-old her tinv quarters. They were 
dirty and slovenly. Already Em could see 
the place as he would transform it with 
white paint, linoleum, and white shelves. 
His other hundred dollars would make it 
into the cutest little store on the street. 

“What's the rent?” he inquired. 

“Ten dollars a month,” replied the old 
woman. 

Em wandered away. What was there to 
hinder him from setting up in business? 
He had quit school two years before. Of 
course, Mother would have wanted him to 
go on and get more education. But how 
could he? He couldn’t buy himself so much 
as a shirt without Lem’s becoming suspicious 
and asking where he got the money. But 
Mother was gone now, and everything she 

To page 17 












































By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 
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THE PRISONER CRAB 


IVING in the Great Barrier Reef off the 

coast of Australia is a tiny crab that leads 
a most curious life. 

In trying to protect herself against her 
enemies, the female crab, when just a tiny, 
young creature, condemns herself to prison 
for the rest of her life. 

While small, she finds two coral branches 
close together, where she intends to make 
her home. Then by constantly moving her 
body she stirs up the water around her. The 
coral is growing also, and the moving of the 
water seems to affect it in a peculiar way. 
The coral branches broaden, curve around 
the crab, and then come in again to unite 
over the crab’s head. In this way the coral 
forms a round cage about the size of a mar- 
ble, completely surrounding the prisoner 
crab. 

Small holes let the sea water flow in and 
out of the crab’s prison home, bringing tiny 





particles of plants and minute animals on 
which the crab feeds. The male crab swims 
around free on the outside. When the fe- 
male lays her tiny eggs, they are swept out 
of her prison by the water currents, to be 
fertilized by the male. 

The female crab is safe and protected from 


the many hazards of the undersea world, but 


unable ever to venture out into the world 
again—she lives a prisoner for the rest of 
her life. 

Shutting yourself up in a stone cell as 
this little crab does is a good way to escape 
the dangers that beset the path of anyone 
who moves around in the world. But man 
can’t do that—and shouldn't if he could. Ged 
tells us we must let our light shine to show 
others the way to heaven. 

We must use our lives in helping others, 
and not shut ourselves up like the female 
prisoner crab. 


Mrs. Prisoner Crab in the jail 
she has made for herself. From 
the time she is a child until 
she dies, she cannot leave the 
little room she builds in the 
coral plant. Be sure to read 
all about her on this page. 


JOHN A. DAVIDSON de 
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PATHFINDERS VISIT A COOKY 
FACTORY IN SPITE OF FLOODED 
BRIDGE 


\ Jawrence Geraty, Reporting 


“Attention! All Pathfinders are invited to 
come with their friends and parents to visit 
the Gandour Cooky Factory. We will meet 
at the church school at 2 P.M.” 

That was what the Pathfinders of the 
Beirut (Lebanon) club heard their director 
say at the last meeting. 

My, didn’t they have a good time! They 
started out from the church school at 2 P.M., 
but before they got to the factory they ran 
into trouble. The car ahead came back with 
the report that the water in the river had 
risen above the low bridge and that it was 
impassable for their little French car. So all 
the cars turned around and went a longer 
way. They soon reached the factory, how- 
ever. Before they got out of the cars the 
director came around and reminded them 
how Pathfinders should act. 

Then their guide told them to stay to- 
gether so they could hear what he said. But 
there were so many Pathfinders that they had 
to be divided into groups, and another guide 
appointed to direct the second group. 

First they saw where the cooky dough was 
made; then they saw how the dough was 
rolled and rolled between big rollers until 
it was just the right thickness. As the dough 
traveled along on _ conveyors, brushes 
smoothed its surface. Then a big machine 
lifted a metal stamp up in the air, and it 
came down on the dough, stamping “Gan- 
dour’s Petite Beurre—Beirut,”’ the name of 
the factory, the make of cooky, and the 
place where the cooky was made. The ma- 
chine also stamped a design on the cookies. 

Slowly the cookies went through an oven 
eighty feet long. When they came out the 
other side they went a long distance on the 
conveyor belt to dry. When dry, they slid on 
little runways into the hands of women 
packers. These women packed the boxes 
quickly. The lids and seals were then put 
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on, and the cookies were ready for export. 
The guide said that the factory made four 
tons of cookies a day! 

The Pathfinders also watched men, women, 
and machines making Turkish Delight (a 
Middle East candy), coconut oil, vegetable 
oil, and macaroni and spaghetti. The factory 
makes seven tons of spaghetti a day! 

Before the Pathfinders left they were each 
given two boxes of cookies and a sample of 
Turkish Delight. 

Don’t worry about how the Pathfinders 
got home. The water had gone down so that 
they could get across the bridge. They surely 
had a wonderful time! 


STAMPS FROM 
THE RUSSIAN RULER 


yr. W. Walters, Reporting 


Two boys got their picture in the news- 
paper when they tried a new trick for add- 
ing to their stamp collection. 

Eldon Spady and Bill Keller, who go to 
school at the Seventh-day Adventist Junior 
Academy in Sequim, Washington, wanted 
some Russian stamps, but didn’t know where 
to get them. 

“I've got an idea,” said one of them. “Let's 
write Mr. G. M. Malenkov, the Russian 
premier [or president}.” 

“He wouldn't send us anything,” said the 
other. 

“We can but try,” said the first boy. 

And try they did. 

Presently, back came a letter from Rus- 
sia. It wasn’t from Mr. Malenkov himself 
but from a man in the Russian Export De- 
partment. It said that the stamps the boys 
wanted were on their way. 

When the Seattle Times heard about it, 
they were so interested they wanted a pic- 
ture. As soon as the stamps arrived, the boys 
arranged them on a large sheet of paper, 
and a press photographer took a picture 
showing Eldon and Bill holding the stamps 
between them. The Times spread the picture 
across two columns at the top of the page. 

P.S. Don’t write Mr. Malenkov for any 
more stamps. The letter from the man in 
Russia told Eldon and Bill that in the future 
they should buy their Russian stamps from 
stamp stores in their own country. 
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Boys of Bloomington, California, setting out 


FUN FOR EVERYONE 
Y 
Glenn Fillmar{ Reporting 


Everyone was having fun in the Pathfinder 
Clubs of Northern California, it seemed, 
when the reports were mailed in to the con- 
ference MV secretary recently. Here is what 
some of them were doing. 

Healdsburg: “We had a marshmallow 
roast by a bonfire.’—Daisy Glasford. 

Cloverdale: “We went swimming one eve- 
ning and checked for intermediate swim- 
ming.”—Mrs. Harold Green. 

Placerville: “Our Pathfinder Club entered 
an exhibit at the El Dorado County Fair 
and won fourth prize in our division. This 
made us all very happy.’—David Sanderson. 

Camino: “We had a picnic on Sunday 
afternoon. We also had a camping trip— 
swimming and camping out in the open. We 
cooked over open fires. Everyone enjoyed it 
so much they wanted another very soon.”— 
Mrs. Lulu Plubell. 

Lodi: “One of our counselors took his 





tomato plants for their Investment project. 


group of boys to Lake Tahoe last summer. 
They camped out and had a wonderful time.” 
—Victor Anderson. 

Napa: “We had a weekend trip to Union 
Woods. We had some excellent open-air 
meetings. There is something about cool air, 
tall redwoods, trails, and fern that brings 
everyone closer to the Creator.”—Carl Lind- 
gren. 

Grass Valley: “We are knitting an afghan 
for Korea. Each girl knits nine squares. Boys 
have their mothers knit nine squares for 
them!”—Mrs. Gladys Lewis. 

Ukiah: “We passed out handbills for 
meetings.” —Mr. Hunter. 

Clearlake Highlands: “The Pathfinders 
gave a program at the hospital one week. 
It was wonderfully well received.”—Clara 
Howland. 

Sacramento Junior Academy: “We are 
sending three boxes of clothing to Japan.” 
—E. A. Stebner. 

Redwood Empire Junior Academy: “We 
are giving out two hundred copies of the 

To page 19 
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Spirits in the ceiling, wax images and frogs 


to cure swollen legs. 


TOTUTO OF THE AMAG 


‘OR the first time in her life Totuto was 

going up the Amazon. She lived close 
to the water, and her father owned a boat, 
the Lazaro, in which he took passengers up 
and down the river. But never before had 
he permitted Totuto to go with him. This 
time he thought she was old enough to be 
helpful in the kitchen. 

The passengers for the trip had come out 
from the city of Belém, near which Totuto 
lived. They had flown down to Brazil on 
one of the shining silver birds that flies the 
air ways from Miami, Florida, in the United 
States. 

The strangers were impatient to be on 
their way while it was still light and they 
could see the wide stretches of the great river. 
It was hard for them to understand the 
broken Spanish of Totuto’s father, Cabloco, 
when he tried to explain why they could 
not start until after dark. They had heard 
of the great jaguars in the bush, and of the 
crocodiles in the water. And there was al- 
ways that twenty-foot snake, the anaconda, 
to watch for, lying in the swamps with only 
his head sticking out. 

It did not help matters when the stran- 
gers, arriving at sundown, found Cabloco 
milking a scarred, skeleton-faced cow, the 
only cow he owned. The poor cow had 
broken through the fence and wandered to 
the river. She had put her nose into the wa- 
ter to drink. Cannibal fish lurking in the 
muddy depths had done the rest. Almost all 
the flesh was gone from her face. 

When the party at last started out for 
the Lazaro, the strangers could see why 
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Totuto’s father had waited until low tide. 
The Amazon River is so wide where it joins 
the sea that the tides affect its height along 
the shores just as they do the ocean. The 
Lazaro lay partly tilted on its side high on 
the land. 

Walking around pools of water, the little 
group climbed a short ladder of fiber rope 
and jacaranda wood to the Lazaro’s slanting 
deck. There they 
climbed into hammocks 
of fiber made from palm 
bark, which would serve 
as their beds through 
the night. 

Fireflies flashing red, 
yellow, and green lights 
were playing over the 
ship and through the 
rigging. At eleven 
o'clock there was 
enough water to float 
the Lazaro on an even 
keel. Totuto’s father 
knew the channels 
where a boat would not 
run aground on a hid- 
den shoal or mudbank 
as it chugged over the 
dark waters. But along 
toward morning thick 
fog crept over the wa- 
ter and wiped out all 
the landmarks by 
which he charted his 
course. They were lost, 
and would have to go 











Fingering her good-luck charm, Tot 
woman in the hammock. “Are yc 


ick charm, Totuto stood near the strange 
nock. “Are you afraid?” she whispered. 
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By KELSEY VAN KIPP “ 


to shore and tie up to the jungle growth until 
the light came again. 

Under the flickering glow of a sputtering 
pitch torch lashed to the mast, Totuto came 
soundlessly over the deck in her grass 
tomancos (sandals) to the strange lady’s 
hammock. 

“Are you afraid?” she asked in Spanish. 

“I would not be truthful if I said I was 


not,” answered the lady, smiling. “Are you 
not afraid?” 

“No,” said Totuto. “I have a good-luck 
charm that will keep harm away. See?” and 
she held up a medai tied to a string around 
her neck. 

“Totuto,” said the lady, “have you heard 
of the Christ child, Jesus, who came to live 
among men, and died for their sins?” 

“He is dead?” asked the little Indian girl. 

“No, He is not dead. Jesus rose from the 
grave and went up into heaven, where He 
can see all of us, and send help when we 
need it enough to ask Him for it. He wants 
us to ask, because He loves us. Then He will 
send guardian angels to watch over us. But 
we must ask, or He cannot send them.” 

“Will you ask Him,” said little Totuto, 
“to keep the anaconda snake and the jaguars 
busy somewhere else so that they will not 
come into the vines and trees over our ship, 
and to keep away Menhocao, the water 
demon?” 

“Yes, I will ask Him,” answered the lady. 
“If you will close your eyes and clasp your 
hands tightly together, we will pray that He 
will keep us safe this night.” Then in a 
soft voice she began, “Dear Jesus, lover of 
To page 19 
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About cats that brought fortune, and mice on the platform! 


THE CHILDREN OF JOSEPH'S CATS 


By HARRY BAERG 


Answering Requirements: 7. 


Name four kinds of domesticated cats. Describe 


each one. 8. Of what benefit to man are domesticated cats? 


MV HONOR Adam and Eve probably did 
~—~3 not have a cat around their 
( ) home after they left the Gar- 
den of Eden. We have no rec- 

IN CATS Ord of man taming any of 


the wild animals before the 
Flood, except the sheep and probably the 
cow. It is not likely that there were any 
tame cats even by the time of Abraham, al- 
though he had quite a variety of livestock. 
But by the time of Joseph they made their 
appearance. The Bible does not tell us about 
them. Old records report that the early Egyp- 
tians tamed cats when they had trouble with 
mice eating the grain stored in their gran- 
aries. Maybe this was the grain that Joseph 
stored for the seven years of famine. 

The first cats to be tamed were the Egyp- 
tian variety of African wildcat, commonly 
known as the Kaffir cat. This is a small gray 
cat with dark cross stripes and short fur that 
looks very much like some of the alley and 
barn cats that are still around today. It is 
the foundation breed of most of our short- 
haired kinds and has about all the good 
and bad qualities of cats in general. So it 
may well be true that most of the common 
cats today are the children of Joseph’s cats. 

The Egyptians thought very highly of 
their cats. They even imagined a connec- 
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tion between the opening and closing of 
the pupil of the cat’s eye and the phases 
of the moon. For this reason they associated 
them with the moon goddess and began to 
worship them as idols in their temples. They 
were anxious to keep all the cats in Egypt, 
but in spite of their precautions many were 
taken out to Italy and Spain and from there i 
to all parts of Europe and later to America. 

You may remember the legend of Dick 
Whittington, who became mayor of Lon- 
don three times. According to the story, he 
was a poor boy at first. Then he let his cat 
sail on a journey in his master’s ship. The 
ship stopped at a port that was infested 
with rats—and where cats were unknown. 
Dick’s cat went right to work! Soon he had 
earned Dick a huge fortune. This tale is 
probably not true. Yet stories just like it 
have been told since away back in the thir- 
teenth century, showing how much people 
have honored their cats. 

It is true that in the early days in the 
West, when miners’ cabins were infested 
with mice, cats brought high prices indeed. 
Cats were of great service also to early set- 
tlers in protecting their provisions while they 
cleared their land and built their homes. 

There will always be differences of opinion 
about the value of cats. Some people prac- 
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tically worship cats as the Egyptians did; 
others wouldn't have a cat in the yard, and 
even shoot at neighbors’ cats that dare to 
come near. We should not be too extreme 
either way. It is well to recognize that cats 
carry certain infectious diseases and para- 
sites. Ringworm may be carried to humans 
by cats, and for this reason they must be 
kept clean and healthy. We must also re- 
member that birds are part of the natural 
food of cats, and that a mother cat with kit- 
@:: may kill quite a few songbirds. If you 

ish to teach a cat not to touch birds, allow 
her to have a captured English sparrow that 
has been thoroughly dusted with cayenne 
pepper. One or two lessons will probably 
cure her permanently. 

Cats are different from dogs in their at- 
tachment to people. Very seldom will a cat 
even attempt to protect its master. Cats are 
kept for other reasons. They are affectionate 
and playful companions and are, in their 
way, highly intelligent. Unlike dogs, they are 
. quite independent and well able to make 
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their own living should they need to do so. 

Many of our big cities would be overrun 
by rats were it not for the alley cats that 
make their living by preying on them. Many 
official buildings, government offices, and 
post offices maintain cats to keep them free 
of mice. In the Canadian house of Parliament 
some time ago, business came to a halt mo- 
mentarily when a mouse appeared at the 
speaker's platform. Maybe they needed an- 
other cat! Feed houses almost always keep 
cats to rid their premises of mice. In Pitts- 
burgh a special, long-haired breed of cats 
has been developed to catch mice in cold 
storage plants. 

The breeds of cats are usually divided into 
short-haired and long-haired. The origin of 
the short-haired has already been discussed. 
They come in many different colors, because 
of having been crossed with so many differ- 
ent types of cats. Most of them have darker 
markings on their fur. These were orginally 
called “tabbies” after a kind of taffeta manu- 
factured in Baghdad, but now the name is 
; applied more generally to any 
domestic cats. The most com- 
mon colors among tabbies are 
yellow with orange stripes, 
yellow-brown with black 
stripes, gray with black 
stripes, and pale silver with 
black stripes. Plain black cats, 
too, are very common among 
the short-haired. 

A special breed of short- 
haired cat that is becoming 
increasingly popular is the 
Royal Siamese. This is a 
cream-colored cat with choco- 
late-colored face, legs, and 
tail, and blue eyes. These cats 
often have crossed eyes and 
kinky tails, but are ordinarily 
beautiful and intelligent. They 
are harder to raise than some 
others but do well in warmer 
climates. The Siamese cats 
were for many centuries kept 
only in the palaces of royalty 
in Siam and have only since 
1895 been introduced into 
America. 

Another special breed of 
short-haired cat is the Ab- 
yssinian. On this cat the body 
is free from stripes, but the 
head and tail may have a 
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few. A dark stripe usually runs down the 
back, and the tip of the tail is dark. The 
color of the fur is most often a reddish 
brown, but it may be silver. It is also called 
a “bun.” Each hair is ticked as are the hairs 
on some rabbits, and this gives the fur a 
peppered appearance. 

Before leaving the short-haired cats I 
should mention the Manx cat. This cat is 
sometimes called the rabbit cat because of 
its long hind legs and the lack of a tail. Its 
fur is longer than that of most of the cats 
already mentioned. Just where Manx cats 
originated no one seems to know, but they 
were developed on the Isle of Man, which 
is in the Irish Sea. 

The long-haired breeds, like the Persian 
and Angora, did not come from the Kaffir 
cat, but from the Pallas’ cat of the Gobi Des- 


ert in China. Long-haired breeds are now 
popular all over America and Europe. They 
come in a large variety of colors, such as 
light silver, smoky, white, black, orange, 
cream, and tortoise shell. 

A male cat in the tortoise shell color is 
very rare; an orange female is just as rare. 
The color of eyes is important at cat shows. 
On most cats yellow to orange eyes are 
wanted. On white cats blue eyes are pre- 
ferred, and on silver cats the judges look for 
emerald green eyes. It is interesting to notic 
that white cats with blue eyes are usually 
deaf or partly so. They are often thought to 
be musical, because they are not so easily 
offended by high notes, but this is due to 
their poor hearing. White cats with pink 
eyes, like white rats and rabbits, are called 
albinos. 











Bible Step 
By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON v 


. A girl’s name. 
. What Adam’s name means (Gen. 2:19). Look in 
the margin. 
. A heavenly being (Luke 2:13). 
. The person Samuel thought was calling him in 
the night (1 Sam. 3:5). 
5. Daniel was cast into a dem OF o..ccccccseccmsmn (Dan. 
6:16). 
6. The way Noah is spelled in the New Testament 
(Matt. 24:37). 
7. What we do with our eyes (Luke 10:23). 
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Guess Who 
By RILLA BOYNTON Y 


| am thinking of a grandson of the first king of 
Israel. He was greatly rewarded for kindness, not 
kindness that he himself had done, but kindness 
that his father had shown. Some of the reward he 
received was land and servants. Also, he had the 
honor of becoming a member of the new king's 
household, eating at his table as one of his sons. 

This man was lame in both feet as a result of an 
accident when he was five years old. His name is 
a twelve-letter word with four syllables. It begins 
with “M.” See 2 Samuel 4; 9; 16; 19; 21. 


Who Was He? 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS \/ 


He was the secretary of a great prophet and 
wrote the words of the Lord as the prophet dictated 
them to him. 

He took the words he had written and read them 
in the Temple to all the people. 

He also read them to the princes in the king’s 
palace. 

After the king had burned the words he had writ- 
ten, he took another roll and wrote them again. 

The Lord sent a special message to him in a 
time of great trouble, assuring him that his lif 
would be spared. 

In this message the Lord also said to him, “Seek- 
est thou great things for thyself? seek them not.” 


ANSWERS 
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Wings of Faith 
From page 8 


had stood for. Em’s heart ached whenever 
he thought of her. Of course, Lem would 
try to get the money he earned in his stand, 
but Gus had promised to help him out, and 
testify for him before the courts if Lem made 
any trouble. A sudden decision to go ahead 


Turning on his heel, he walked firmly 
home. Entering the house, he made his way 
to his bedroom. He shut and locked the 
door. Then carefully removing the bureau 
drawer, he laid it over on the sagging old 
bed. Reaching far in, he felt for the thin 
tin. He felt and felt, then filled with panic, 
he knelt down. Mumbling with fear and hor- 
ror, he struck some matches and looked into 
the opening. 

The money was gone! 

(To be continued) 


@: buy the newsstand came over the boy. 


She Planned to Fail! 
From page 5 


prophecies have never failed, nor how God's 
Word can make saints out of hardened crim- 
inals!” 

“Those are good questions,’ Miss Smith 
replied. “Someday I would like to discuss 
them with you. Just now, however, I must 
hurry off to an appointment. Good night.” 

“Good night, Miss Smith,” said Elizabeth, 
quietly picking up her books and leaving 
the room. 

Lila laughed and laughed when they were 
a safe distance from the school. “You cer- 
tainly told that old teacher off,” she giggled, 
very much amused. Elizabeth hadn’t meant 
to say all she had said. It had just come out. 

Next day Elizabeth sat down to take the 
test, bravely trusting God to make a way 
of escape so she could pass. He did! 

Elizabeth discovered that the teacher had 
divided the questions into two lists, a re- 


or: list and an optional list. The students 


ad to answer all the questions in the re- 
quired list, but could choose for themselves 
which questions to answer in the optional 
list. All the objectionable questions were in 
the optional list, along with several ques- 
tions that would give Elizabeth no trouble. 
By carefully answering the required ques- 
tions and choosing questions on the optional 
list that were in accordance with her beliefs, 


Elizabeth was able to fill out her test easily. 

“Thank you, God,” she whispered, “for 
providing me with a way to escape. And 
please bless Miss Smith for being so thought- 
ful.” 

Next day the students were handed back 
their graded papers. Elizabeth was beside 
herself with joy. She had made an A. Lila’s 
grade was far below that. 

The Lord is always able to deliver those 
who obey and trust Him. 


Carried by a Lion 
From page 3 


ground was going by about a foot under 
his head. Something was carrying him. What 
could it be? 

Slowly he turned his head around and up. 
His eyes rested upon the shaggy coat of an 
enormous lion. While he had been sleeping, 
this lion had passed by. Smelling a human 
being, he had investigated. With the great- 
est of ease he had picked the man up in his 
sleeping bag, and so gently that he had not 
injured him in the least, nor even awakened 
him. Just where the lion was going with him, 
the poor fellow had no idea, but it wasn’t 
hard to guess! 

The man could do nothing. He realized 
that if he shouted for help, or tried to get 
out of the bag, the lion would doubtless kill 
him with one blow of his paw. He could 
only hope and pray that God would cause 
something to happen to save him. And 
quickly! For surely the lion did not plan to 
carry him very far. 

Fortunately, something did happen in 
time, or we would not have been able to 
tell the story. 

Around the bend in the path came a 
party of natives out hunting. Seeing the 
strange bundle in the mouth of the lion, 
they shouted, hurling their spears at him. 
Disconcerted, the lion dropped the man and 
bounded away into the tall grass. The na- 
tives opened the sleeping bag to let the 
young man out, for at the last moment he 
had fainted from fright. He soon recovered, 
and ever after told how he had been saved 
from the lion. 

(This remarkable story was reported by 
the young man, and appeared in South Afri- 
can newspapers at the time. Watch for an- 
other thrilling story of angel deliverance by 
Virgil Robinson soon.) 
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IT HAPPENED AT NIGHT 





$2.75 


More than thirty thrilling in- 
cidents of the Bible which hap- 
pened at night. 


BRUSH VALLEY ADVENTURE 
$2.50 


The experiences of a Seventh- 
day Adventist boy who moves 
from the city into a mountain 
valley. 


Would you like to be 
as contented and peace- 
ful as this young boy? 
Reading good books 
will help to make you 
so He may be dream- 


tery, history, or Bible 
experiences. You may 

join him as you read 
one or more of the 
current books listed below 


iP ‘ ing of adventure, mys- 


GOLD, SILVER, AND SPICE 
$2.75 


An exciting narrative about 
the discoverers of the Americas 


THE SECRET OF THE CAVE 
$2.00 
A mystery story which con- 
tains a beautiful and inspiring 
lesson 


ON THE TRAIL WITH FRECKLES 
AND DON $2.50 

The story of two teen-age 
boys who were in Yosemite tor 
an action-packed summer vaca- 
tion. 





Book and Bible House 








Enclosed find $________ 


Add sales tax where necessary. 
Prices higher in Canada. 


for the list of books as checked above. 


Total Value $____ 
Sales Tax 


Total Enclosed 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIFORNIA 
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On the Trail 
From page 11 


antinarcotic issue of Our Little Friend. Sev- 
eral of our girls have given clothing to a 
poor girl as a project..—Mrs. Virginia 
Mitchell and Mrs. V. Braaten. 
Redding: “We are planning a big in- 
vestiture in March.”—Mrs. Mildred Bird. 
Richmond: “We are working on the MV 
onor in weather."—Mrs. Clara Steffes. 
Willits: “We have ordered one hundred 
antinarcotic Little Friends. We are going to 
distribute them on Sabbath afternoon.”— 
J. Alexander. 


Totuto of the Amazon 
From page 13 


the children, look down on us this night. 
Keep us safe from the wild creatures. Draw 
us closer to Thee. Teach us how we may 
live clean, unselfish lives, that when Thou 
comest we may see Thee face to face. And 
help Totuto to know Thee too. Amen.” 

Totuto crawled back into her fiber ham- 
mock, comforted. 

Shortly after daylight the sticky heat of 
the tropics was relieved by a gentle breeze 
along the water, which drove the mists away. 
The sun peeked through; butterflies flitted 
in the rigging. A brilliantly colored macaw 
flew off the prow as one of the crew came 
for piled stovewood to stoke up the fires 
and start the engine. 

As the Lazaro swung away from shore 
into the current, several howling monkeys, 
startled by the noise, fled through the liana 
vines. Plowing along beneath the overhang- 
ing jungle, threading her way through nar- 
row inlets and between numerous islands 
aflame with brilliantly colored orchids, the 
Lazaro reached her destination, a cluster of 
grass huts on high ground. Built high up on 
long posts, each hut was reached by a ladder. 

The lady took Totuto with her as the 

eople went ashore. That was how it hap- 
Qeercs that when all the village had gathered 
in one hut to study the Bible and hear the 
white visitor preach, the Indian girl attended 
Sabbath school for the first time. 

Late that afternoon, as the Lazaro went 
swiftly downstream, Totuto’s father tried to 
think of something else he could take the 
visitors to so as tO get more money out of 
them. 


“Would you like to see a devil dance?” 
he asked. 

“We would indeed,” answered the visitors. 

After night had fallen, Totuto, in the 
flickering light of torches, stood with the 
white-skinned lady watching the feverish 
performers dancing in frightful masks amid 
the frantic throb of goatskin drums. 

Down in the distance a decorated cart 
drawn by a white bull approached along the 
dirt road. Totuto pulled at her father’s arm. 

“The saint cart is coming,” she pleaded. 
“Remember what you promised you would 
do for me the next time we saw it.” 

Cabloco did not hear her at once. He 
was watching an old man who now appeared 
to have finished his dance with his chin only 
six inches from the ground, and was unable 
to get up. 

At last he heard Totuto. From a fold of his 
loincloth Cabloco drew out ten milreis (fifty 
cents). Totuto ran to the cart attendant 
with the money and purchased a wax leg. 
Her mother had a swollen leg, and she be- 
lieved buying the wax leg would heal it. 
Poor little Totuto, living in a land of super- 
stition, devil worship, magic, and ignorance, 
who had never heard of the Great Healer 
who sees even the dark-skinned children 
playing along the Amazon in far-off Brazil. 

Since it was very late when the devil dance 
was over, the white visitors accepted the 
hospitality of Cabloco in his home. It was 
a great hall, called a maloca, with ten fam- 
ilies living under the low, thatched roof 
reaching to within a few feet of the ground. 
Along each side of the hall was a row of 
fires. Each fire meant a family. Their ham- 
mocks were slung to posts that supported 
the roof. In the next space to Cabloco’s fam- 
ily, separated by a single beam, two fiber 
hammocks were hung for the newcomers. 
There was no partition or privacy, for there 
was no undressing. 

Seeing the strangers, the other families 
gathered in a circle about them, and to 
show their friendship, offered them a drink 
of kashiri. 

“It is so late and I am very tired,” said 
the white lady visitor looking into the 
black contents of the kashiri bowl and hop- 
ing that she would be excused. She was not 
sure how it had been made. If she had known 
it was produced from baked sweet potato 
chewed by the women and spat into a jar, 
she would have risked insulting her hosts. 
Cabloco quickly spoke to her husband. 
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“You must drink or you will be considered 
enemies to my people,” he said. 

“It is an important ceremonial drink, 
honey,” he whispered in English. “Just a 
tiny sip. You can refuse anything else but 
this.” 

A cigar three feet long made of home- 
grown tobacco was next passed around the 
circle, but the white woman did not smoke 
it. Soon all were in their hammocks, trying 
to sleep. 

The visiting lady slept little because of 
the constant movement in the hut, for some- 
one was always putting wood on the fires, 
as the night was chill. Toward morning she 
heard Totuto announce to those who might 
happen to be awake that she was going out 
of the maloca. Someone answered, so she 
knew there were others awake in the large 
room. 

The lady lay in her hammock looking up 
into the black void of the peaked roof where 
Totuto had told her the spirits of the dead 
danced over those below. It seemed to be a 
long time that the child had been out when 
the lady heard the excited chatter of a howler 
monkey. That was strange in the dark, she 
thought. Had something disturbed him? 
Then she heard a sound like a child crying. 
Was her imagination playing tricks? No, 
there it was again, like the breathless sound 
of a child petrified by fear, trying to call for 
help. 

She sprang out of the hammock, turning 
it over in her hurry. 

“John,” she cried, catching hold of the 
hammock beside her and shaking it. “Ca- 
bloco!” and she was at the other hammock 
beyond the beam. Her husband was awake 
at once, putting on his shoes, but the little 
girl’s father was not so easily wakened. 

“Totuto is in trouble,” she cried in his 
ear. Now he too sprang out of his bed, seiz- 
ing a wicked-looking machete from its cradle 
against a post. Cabloco shouted as he ran 
toward the entrance, and they followed. The 
first faint signs of the coming day were on 
the tree tops as Cabloco ran down the path, 
calling. 

From one side under a great tree there 
came the sound of crying. The white-skinned 
visitor had caught up with his wife on the 
path as Cabloco plunged into the brush to- 
ward the tree. Now the powerful beam from 
the visitor’s flashlight lit up the scene under 
the spreading shadow of a huge tree. A 
large anaconda hung half over a low branch. 
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Two coils of his powerful length were 
around struggling Totuto. With one blow 
of his machete Cabloco killed it. The visit- 
ing lady clasped her two arms around the 
frightened, gasping child. 

“Thanks to you, we were in time,” said 
Cabloco smiling broadly. “Totuto is all right, 
just frightened. We will have a feast. Snake 
is very good eating.” 

Totuto held tightly to the lady's hand. 
“I prayed hard to the Jesus God, that He 
would send help quickly, and wake you ~ 
and He did,” she said. 

Behind the visiting lady there was a sound 
very like a snort. She turned quickly and 
saw in front of the Indians coming from 
the maloca a very angry medicine man. He 
had heard Totuto’s words and was greatly 
annoyed at the mention of strange gods. 
His importance was threatened. Jealousy 
flamed in his narrow eyes. He would have 
to get rid of this stranger who practiced a 
different medicine from his before she un- 
dermined his prestige and influence. 

Back at the maloca, Totuto’s mother 
climbed out of her hammock in the excite- 
ment. It was then that the white woman first 
saw the swollen, fevered leg of Cabloco’s 
wife. 

Not realizing that she was earning the 
everlasting hatred of the family medicine 
man, she said, “It looks like a bad case of 
erysipelas. Let me send you some medicine 
for it.” 

The native doctor disappeared into his 
thatched shed. What was the dismay of the 
white woman to see him come in presently, 
not with herb medicine or pills, but with 
a loathsome, hideous frog. It did not help 
her feelings to have him announce that the 
skin of the frog was very poisonous, then 
proceed to rub the creature over the swollen 
leg. He also had a brown liquid in a wooden 
bowl, and he made the patient drink it. 
“Abatua,”’ was all he said. With a baleful 
glance at the white woman, he offered her 
the bowl. 

“No! No! I am not sick,” she said, refus- 
ing to touch it. The doctor laughed unpleas 
antly with a short, unfamiliar word. All the 
group around them laughed as if at a huge 
joke. 

“Come, let us get out of here,” she said 
in her husband’s ear, “before this man poi- 
sons some of these trusting, superstitious 
children. He does not like me. I know from 
the way he glares that he would like to 

















poison me. If I sent Totuto’s mother some- 
thing to take, he would probably poison her 
to claim I did it, and make himself more 
powerful and feared. I believe he thinks I am 
dangerous competition. It takes years of 
education to remove their childlike fear of 
the devils and their superstitious awe of the 
medicine man.” 

“Yes, dear, we will go when it is sun- 
rise,” answered her husband. “Now they all 

© out to bathe. That is one thing that you 
ust say is good, for the Indian bathes 
often. He is fairly clean of body. The med- 
icine man will not dare to do anything to 
you in public. He is just an ignorant savage 
filled with mumbo jumbo to fool these peo- 
le.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t go out and bathe. What of 
the crocodiles and the cannibal fish?” cried 
the white woman. “And it’s cold so early. 
I'll stay here with Totuto’s mother.” 

It was very quiet in the shadows of the 
maloca after the others had gone. Suddenly 
from outside in the graying dawn there 
came high and clear a cry of unearthly qual- 
ity rising at the end in a shriek so loud and 
piercing that the white woman sat up in 
her hammock as a thunderous, mighty chorus 
of voices joined in. 

“Just the howler monkeys crowing like 
the roosters,” said the sick woman in Span- 
ish. The other woman dropped back in re- 
lief as the chorus clamored on. 

From near at hand, high on a center post 
that held up the thatched roof, there was 
a soft rustle, then a hollow, unearthly moan. 
Up in the pitch darkness of the peak some- 
thing large moved and fluttered. Two large 
eyes glittered, then seemed to smoke in the 
apparition that glared down at the two 
women from the lofty perch. 

“What in the world!” exclaimed the white 
woman. 

“Spirits come to give us good omens. Do 
not be afraid,” said the Indian woman in 
Spanish. 

“Spirits, my eye!” exclaimed the other in 

eo" “I'd like to know if that medicine 


man went bathing. Ignorant savage, eh? He 
is plenty smart. What kind of phosphorous 
does he have to make those eyes?” 

She remained very quiet, watching for any 
movement in the darkened baloca. She was 
not afraid of “spirits” that moaned, but only 
of greased, black bodies that were hard to 
see in the gloom. It was then a great relief 
when all the others came back, and not long 
afterward the visitors left. 

As they made their way back to Belém to 
get on the plane for the United States, the 
white lady sighed. “John,” she said to her 
husband, “when we get home, we must tell 
the people in the churches what we have 
seen. Perhaps someone will be willing to 
come here and help Totuto and her relatives 
to learn about Jesus before they die in their 
superstition and sin.” 











VERSATILE SWEET. Not only does sugar 
help make toothaches, but it also has a part in 
making explosives, plastics, shoe polishes, syn- 
thetic rubber, and waterproofing for high silk 
hats. 


SKIN-DIVING RECORD. Using tanks of air 
on his back, a diver recently set a new record 
by descending an extremely dangerous 350 
feet into the waters off southern California. 
It took him only seven minutes to get down, 
but almost an hour and a half to get back up. 


EXCUSE ME. Imagine the owner’s surprise 
when a cow fell through the roof of his cafe 
in Chile! She had been quietly eating grass 
on the cliff above the hotel, when evidently 
she slipped. No people were hurt, and the 
cow just got up and walked away. 


COVER PICTURE by H. M. Lambert. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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V—Healing the Cripple at the Pool of Bethesda 


(JANUARY 29) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Text: John 5:1-20. 


Memory Verse: “But Jesus answered them, 
My Father worketh hitherto, and I work” 
(John 5:17). 


Guiding Thought 


Our Saviour’s heart was made sad as He saw 
how people kept the Sabbath. Instead of enjoying 
a day of rest and worship, of contact with nature, 
of good deeds for others, they were continually 
worrying about the many rules the Pharisees had 
made about Sabbathkeeping. They were not al- 
lowed even to kindle a fire or to light a candle, 
or to carry anything on the Sabbath. It was a day 
to be dreaded rather than welcomed, a day that 
tired rather than rested those who “kept” it. 
Jesus longed to show God’s people that the Sab- 
bath was a day of joy and happiness—a day when 
God's choicest blessings were to be given His peo- 
ple. When He was in Jerusalem one day the op- 
portunity presented itself. By healing the crippled 
man He saw at the pool of Bethesda He excited 
enough attention to be able to show the needless- 
ness of the restrictions around the Sabbath, and 
to teach that the Sabbath is a day of joy and of 
well-doing. 


SUNDAY 
The Pool of Bethesda 


1. For what event did Jesus go up to Jerusa- 
lem? (John 5:1.) 


2. At what place in Jerusalem were many 
sick people gathered? (Verses 2, 3.) 


3. What did the people believe about this 
place? (Verse 4.) 


NoTE.—"In Jerusalem there was a large pool of 
water called Bethesda. At certain times this pool 
was troubled; the people believed that an angel 
of the Lord went down into it, and stirred the 
waters, and that the first one who stepped in after 
the waters were stirred would be cured of what- 
ever disease he had. 

“Great numbers of people came to the place, 
hoping to be cured; but most of them were dis- 
appointed. At the moving of the waters there was 
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such a crowd, that many could not even get to 
the edge of the pool.”’—Mrs. E. G. WHITE, The 
Story of Jesus, pp. 71, 72. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
201, pars. 2, 5. 


MONDAY 
The Man Who Never Gave Up Hope 


4. As Jesus wandered down by the _ pool 
of Bethesda, whom did He particularly notice 
there? (John 5:5.) 


NOTE.—"One man seemed more wretched than 
the others. For thirty-eight years he had been a 
helpless cripple. No doctor could cure him. Many 
times he had been brought to Bethesda; but when 
the waters were troubled, another would step in 
before him. On this Sabbath he had tried once 
more to reach the pool, but in vain. Jesus saw 
him as he crept back to the mat which was his bed. 
His strength was almost gone. Unless help should 
come soon, he must die.”—The Story of Jesus, 
p: 72. 

5. What question did Jesus ask the poor 
man? (Verse 6.) 

6. In his reply how did the sick man reveal 
that through the years his hope of recovery 
had been disappointed over and over again? 
(Verse 7.) 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
202, par. 2. 

TUESDAY 
Strength for Withered Muscles 

7. As the cripple finished telling his story 
what did Jesus say to him? (John 5:8.) 

8. What happened to the cripple when he 
obeyed the word of Jesus? (Verse 9, first part.) 


NoTe.—‘At once he tried to obey the com- 
mand, and strength came to him. He sprang to 
his feet, and found that he could stand and could 
walk. What a delight it was!”—The Story of 
Jesus, p. 72. 


9. On what day of the week did Jesus per- 
form this miracle? (Verse 9, last part.) 

















NOTE.—"The Jews had so perverted the law 
that they made it a yoke of bondage. Their mean- 
ingless requirements had become a byword among 
other nations. Especially was the Sabbath hedged 
in by all manner of senseless restrictions. 

“He {Jesus} had come to free the Sabbath from 
those burdensome requirements that had made it 
a curse instead of a blessing.’—The Desire of 
Ages, pp. 204-206. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
203, pars. 2, 3. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Jews Take Exception 


10. When the Jews saw the restored and 
happy man carrying his rolled-up bed, what 
did they say to him? (John 5:10.) 


NOoTE.—"He took up his bed and hurried away, 
praising God at every step. Soon he met some of 
the Pharisees, and told them of his wonderful 
cure. They did not seem glad, but reproved him 
for carrying his bed on the Sabbath day.”—The 
Story of Jesus, pp. 72, 73. 


ll. What did the healed man tell them 


in answer to their accusation that he was 
breaking the Sabbath? (Verses 11-13.) 








































































































































NOTE.—"The man told them, ‘He that made 
me whole, the same said unto me, Take up thy 
bed, and walk.’ . Then they were no longer 
displeased with him, but they blamed the one 
who had told him to carry his bed on the Sabbath 
day.”—The Story of Jesus, p. 73. 


12. When a little later the man saw Jesus in 
the Temple, of what did our Saviour warn 
him? (Verse 14.) 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
204, pars. 2-4. 


THURSDAY 
Christ His 


13. The healed man, not knowing of the 
hard feelings the Jewish teachers had toward 
Jesus told the Pharisees who it was that had 
healed him. What did the Jews then do? 
(John 5:15, 16.) 


NOTE.—‘Jesus was brought before the San- 
hedrin to answer the charge of Sabbathbreaking. 
Had the Jews at this time been an independent 
nation, such a charge would have served their 
purpose for putting Him to death. This their 
subjection to the Romans prevented. The Jews 
had not the power to inflict capital punishment, 
and the accusations brought against Christ would 
have no weight in a Roman court. There were 
other objects, however, which they hoped to se- 
cure. Notwithstanding their efforts to counteract 
His work, Christ was gaining, even in Jerusalem, 
an influence over the people greater than their 
own. Multitudes who were not interested in the 
harangues of the rabbis were attracted by His 
teaching. They could understand His words, and 
their hearts were warmed and comforted. He 
spoke of God, not as an avenging judge, but as 
a tender father, and He revealed the image of 
God as mirrored in Himself. His words were like 
balm to the wounded spirit. Both by His words 
and by His works of mercy He was breaking the 
oppressive power of the old traditions and man- 
made commandments, and presenting the love 
of God in its exhaustless fullness.”—The Desire 
of Ages, pp. 204, 205. 


14. How did Jesus answer their accusations 
that He had broken the Sabbath and was 
guilty of blasphemy? (Verses 17-20.) 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
206, par. 4; pp. 207, 208. 


FRIDAY 


Take one word out of each verse to form a 
sentence of seven words that made a great change 
in the life of the man by the pool of Bethesda: 
“He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good.” 
“And take the helmet of salvation.” 
“All these things have I kept from my youth 
up. 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence.” 
5. “When I remember thee upon my bed, and 
meditate on thee in the night watches.” 
6. “Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a 
ae unto my path.” 
“Even so we also should walk in newness 
of "life 


Meets Accusers 


(See John 5:8.) 
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GREAT LAWGIVERS-3 


ALBERT HERTER, ARTIST 


VICTORY BY THE RIVER 


“This is the limit,’ snorted Sir Cecil. “We've just paid our lawful taxes to King 
John, and now he’s demanding that we pay more. | refuse!” 

“The trouble is,” replied Lord Norton, “that there is no written law stating how 
much the king may charge us.” All over England other noblemen were grumbling 
too. Finally they drew up a list of the things they wanted changed and called it 
Magna Carta, or the Great Charter. They told King John he had to sign it. King 
John refused. But the dukes and the barons, the lords and the knights, insisted, 
and finally, in a meadow by the river Thames, near London, King John let his royal 
seal be stamped on the Magna Carta, June 15, 1215. The picture shows him lean® 
ing on his elbows on the table. You can see how unhappy he was about it! 

Among other good laws, Magna Carta required that no one should be punished 
or put in prison without a trial, and a prisoner could have a jury of twelve men to 
help decide whether or not he was guilty. Under the influence of Magna Carta many 
good laws were later put into effect. The great freedom enjoyed by persons in the 
United States and all over the British Commonwealth today is traced back in large 
measure to the victory for freedom won beside the river four hundred forty years ago. 
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